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France and Soviet 
Drift Toward Axis 


Pressure on Moscow and Vichy Is 
Bearing Fruit as Near East 
Drive Draws Nearer 


PETAIN WILL COLLABORATE 


Stalin Acts With Caution, but the 
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Two important developments have re- 
cently occurred at the opposite ends of 
Europe which may exert a profound ef- 
fect upon the course of the war. First, it 
is now clear that Marshal Pétain has agreed 
to take France a long way down the road 
of collaboration with Germany. Second, 
by word and deed Stalin has indicated that 
Russia will favor the Axis by maintaining 
benevolent neutrality toward its moves in 
the Middle East, if not actually by lend- 
ing support and sharing in the spoils. Both 
of these developments have strengthened 
Hitler’s hands in Iraq; both have pro- 
duced reverberations which have been felt 
throughout the British Empire and the 
United States. 


French Collaboration 


It is not yet known just what the terms 
of the mew agreement of collaboration 
embrace. It is probable, in fact, that only 
a tentative agreement between Berlin and 
Vichy has been reached, and that negoti- 
ations will continue for some time yet. 
But reports from a variety of sources in- 
dicate that Hitler has agreed to make four 
major concessions to France. These in- 
clude (1) the release of 250,000 or more 
of the 1,500,000 French soldiers now in 
German prison camps, (2) a reduction of 
the area of France now occupied by Ger- 
man troops, (3) opening of the border be- 
tween occupied and unoccupied regions to 
commerce, and (4) a 50 per cent reduction 
in the occupation costs. 

In Washington and London there is a 
great deal of anxious curiosity as to what 
Marshal Pétain may have granted in re- 
turn for these concessions. In a_ two- 
minute radio appeal to the French people 
he remarked that the public is “scarcely 
able to pass judgment” on such matters, 
lacking adequate information, and he asked 
for implicit faith in the policy he had de- 
cided to follow. The solemn tenor of the 
marshal’s remarks aroused fears that 
France had already fallen in line with 
Hitler. 

It was just a year ago that Hitler had 
begun the great drive which was to crush 
Holland, Belgium, and France in swift 
succession. The collapse of France brought 
Marshal Pétain to the fore. He signed an 
armistice in which Hitler agreed to leave 
the French fleet and colonies untouched. 
Marshal Pétain then promised that neither 
his fleet, his air force, nor his colonies 
would be used against Britain. 

The British apparently had little faith 
in Pétain’s ability to keep his promise for 
they attacked French warships and colonial 
ports several times, and relations between 
London and Vichy became very strained. 
But the old marshal strove, nevertheless, 
to keep his word. He refused steadfastly 
to go beyond the terms of the armistice. 
At considerable risk to his own position he 
ousted Pierre Laval from his cabinet be- 
cause Laval, a Hitler favorite, sought to 
commit France to an anti-British policy. 

Two different sources of strength pro- 
vided Pétain with a basis for limited free- 
dom of action. The old marshal still had 
his fleet, a formidable organization despite 


(Concluded on page 6) 
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CLOSER COLLABORATION 








The Vacation Period 
By WALTER E. MYER 


Did you ever stop to wonder why it is that the summer vacation is so long? It can 
scarcely be said that a boy or girl needs a longer period of rest from the work of the 
school than is needed by the ordinary adult who is engaged in professional, clerical, or 
manual work. Yet in few vocations can one expect more than two weeks a year in 
vacation. And the 30-day vacation is a rarity. In most cases, on the other hand, schools 
are closed three or four months of the year. The custom of long school vacations dates 
from the time when the children, most of them from farm homes, were needed to help 
with the summer work. And now that such work is seldom required, the long vacations 
are maintained chiefly because of financial considerations. The taxpayers would hesitate 
to bear the burden of a longer school term. 

Since it is a fact that students seldom need to withdraw from their work a fourth 
of the year in order to restore their strength and their energies, they may well inquire, at 
the beginning of a vacation period, what they can best do with the time which the long 
vacation gives them. In some cases, many people will find work to do during the 
summer—work of a nature different from what they have been doing during the rest of 
the year. They may not only make a little money, but may obtain experience which 
will help them later in choosing a full-time vocation. But if work cannot be found, 
there is no reason why the student should fall into idleness. 

The summer vacation offers an opportunity for one to continue his educational 
activities. During the weeks when the schools are closed, students may well spend a 
considerable part of their time rounding out the courses they have taken during the 
previous year or years. One’s school days are necessarily crowded and there is little 
spare time. One may become intensely interested in some course. He may wish to go 
on with it, but other courses crowd in upon him so that he can give his favorite subjects 
but scant attention. There is no reason why the summer may not be used to go on with 
the work which one has had to neglect because of lack of time. 

Not only is it possible for one to continue his educational interests during the vaca- 
tion period, but it is highly important that he should do so if he is to become truly 
educated. Education, to a large extent, consists in a development of interests. It con- 
sists in the formation of habits of reading, thought, and study. If, after one takes a 
course in school, he continues to read and think and talk about the subject, his education 
will continue. His knowledge will not be limited by the requirements of any course, 
but will keep on growing. If, on the other hand, one quits reading and thinking and 
talking about the subject matter of a course as soon as he finishes the work in school, 
he will soon forget all that he learned and the course will have little permanent meaning 
to him. It goes without saying that one need not spend all his vacation time reading or 
studying. There should be time for recreation, amusement, and physical and mental 
relaxation. But his whole summer should not be given over to rest or recreation. It 
should be a time of growth and a time of educational advancement. 
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Second in importance to the policy of 
aid-to-Britain is that of defending the 
Western Hemisphere against a possible Nazi 
attack. In fact, the people of the United 
States are more unanimously in favor of 
defending South America than of the pro- 
gram of aid-to-Britain, for they realize that 
their own security would be directly affected 
if the Axis powers should obtain a foothold 
on the South American continent. 


Nor is such a policy of recent origin. 
It is based upon the Monroe Doctrine, 
enunciated 118 years ago, and consistently 
accepted by every president since that time. 
More recently, it has been implemented by 
the Good Neighbor Policy, one of the prin- 
cipal purposes of which is to create a solid 
all-American front against the outside 
world. And, within the last year, the United 
States has acted on a dozen fronts to 
strengthen its position in Latin America in 
order to prevent Nazi penetration of the 
Western Hemisphere, whatever the out- 
come of the war in Europe. 


On Many Fronts 


Defense of the Latin American countries 
involves far more than military and naval 
preparation. It involves activities on many 
fronts, the economic, the political, diplo- 
matic, cultural, social, and many others. 
There are many indications that this pro- 
gram is to be speeded up all along the line 
as both the executive and _ legislative 
branches of the government consider ways 
and means of safeguarding Latin America. 

The seriousness of this problem is brought 
home to the American people by every 
shift of events in Europe. The recent 
capitulation of Marshal Pétain’s govern- 
ment to Nazi pressure, discussed in another 
article in this issue of THE AMERICAN 
OBSERVER, raises vital issues for the United 
States, for French possessions lie well with- 
in the Western Hemisphere. The island 
of Martinique, for example, lies in the very 
heart of the Caribbean, long regarded as 
an American lake, and this country cannot 
afford to see it fall into Nazi hands. At 
the same time, the possibility that Dakar, 
2 French possession on the west coast of 
Africa, may be used as a base of operations 
against the Western Hemisphere raises 
momentous issues. Thus the question of 
establishing adequate defenses becomes a 
matter of vital and immediate interest. 

In previous issues of this paper, we have 
discussed various aspects of the problem 
of military and naval strategy involved in 
defending Latin America. We have pointed 
out that the security of the Western Hemi- 
sphere is directly linked to the outcome 
of the war in Europe. If the British Isles 
succeed in holding out; if the British fleet 
is kept intact; if Britain and the United 
States continue to control the Atlantic 
Ocean, any approach to the Americas would 
be barred to the Nazis. However extensive 
Hitler’s conquests in Europe may be, he 
cannot obtain a foothold on this side of 
the ocean so long as we maintain naval 
supremacy. 

But in shaping national policies and in 

(Concluded on page 7) 
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NAZI 
At a meeting held some months ago. 


INT'L NEWS 


LEADERS 
Left to right are Hitler, Goebbels, Hess, and Ley. 
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The Nazi 


HY Rudolf Hess, the No. 3 Nazi, 
made that singular flight to Great 
Britain still remains as much of a mystery 
as ever. Neither London nor Berlin seems 
disposed to release any information that 
might enable a curious and puzzled world 
to make sense out of the affair. Both are 
playing a subtle and highly complicated 
game. Both are releasing contradictory in- 
formation and, on the whole, doing a com- 
pletely satisfactory job by way of spread- 
ing confusion. In spite of all this calcu- 
lated mystification, 
3 however, guesswork 
still centers on the 
possibility that the 
Hess episode may be- 
tray the existence of 
a serious rift in high 
Nazi councils. 

In point of fact, 
little evidence of a 
reliable nature has 
reached this country 
to support the belief 
that the Nazi leader- 
ship is split wide open. American corre- 
spondents, recently returned to this country, 
after years of careful and intimate coverage 
of the Third Reich, have been unanimous 
in speaking of the high morale within Ger- 
many. And it goes without saying that the 
successive victories of the German army, 
under Hitler’s leadership, would be a 
powerful factor in discouraging dissension. 





DAVID S. MUZZEY 


The Nazi Regime 


But the theory cannot be dismissed out 
of hand. It is possible that the closely in- 
tegrated Nazi regime has managed to con- 
ceal the inner strains and stresses even from 
the prying eyes of able American journal- 
Hitler has had to face several serious 
internal crises since he came to power and 
the sharp differences of opinion in the 
party during the last eight years are re- 
flected in the numerous men, once party 
chieftains, who are now refugees in exile— 
Otto Strasser, Fritz Thyssen, Herman 
Rauschning, to name only a few of the 
more prominent. 


The first major rift in the Third Reich 
came to a climax in the summer of 1934, 
on the week end of June 30, when scores 
of prominent Nazi leaders were rounded 
up and shot. The full story of that purge 
has never been fully told. But it appears 
to have been aimed at crushing the 
brown-shirted storm-troopers who had 
made possible Hitler’s seizure of the gov- 
ernment. By the summer of 1934, the 
storm-troopers, youthful enthusiasts with 
radical social and economic views and a 
fanatical belief in their own “mission,” 
had outlived their usefulness to the German 
dictator. To build the gigantic military 


ists. 


Hierarchy 


machine that has since enabled him to over- 
run most of Europe, he needed the support 
of the German Reichswehr, whose Prussian 
military traditions scorned the youthful 
“rabble” among the storm-troopers. He 
needed, too, the support of Germany’s in- 
dustrialists who had made no secret of 
their bitter hostility toward the radical 
economic program envisaged by the storm- 
troopers. 

Hitler struck a bargain with these two 
groups, exactly when and by what methods 
still remain to be told. Whether the 
leader of the storm-troopers, Ernst Roehm, 
got wind of what was brewing and pre- 
pared to rebel against Hitler or whether 
Hitler anticipated him is now an academic 
question. Roehm and with him the entire 
storm-troop organization were effectively 
liquidated and Hitler was able to proceed 
with the task of rearming Germany with- 
out internal dissension. 


The 1938 Purge 


The three and a half years that followed 
were filled with rumors of further dissension 
within the Third Reich. But a major crisis 
did not break out until February 1938, one 
month before the Nazi march into Austria. 
Frederick L. Schuman in Europe on the Eve 
tells the story of that crisis: 


At midnight February 4, 1938, after several 
days of rumored crises, Hitler announced a 
purge in the ranks of his entourage—this time 
not by blood but by resignations and new 
appointments. General Werner von Blom- 
berg, minister of defense since January 1933, 
retired. He was in Capri on his honeymoon. 
Hitler took his post and designated General 
Wilhelm Keitel as his adjutant with cabinet 
rank. Fifteen generals were retired; 
twenty-two generals and eight colonels were 
promoted or shifted. Goering was named a 
field marshal and thus given the highest mili- 


tary rank . Several shifts were ordered in 
the diplomatic service Hjalmar Schacht’s 
long-announced resignation was accepted. 


On January 28, less than a week before 
the bloodless purge, Blomberg and other 
generals were reported to have criticized 
Hitler severely because of his designs on 
Austria, his intervention in Spain, his align- 
ment with Rome and Tokyo. They were 
critical, moreover, of the fact that Hitler 
had given no discouragement to such men 
as Rosenberg, the leader of a pagan move- 
ment that sought to restrict the Christian 
faith in Germany and revive a religion in- 
spired by pagan mythology. The criticism 
voiced by these men was so outspoken that 
Hitler apparently felt he could no longer 
place complete faith in their loyalty. When 
the purge occurred, there were widespread 
predictions that the Hitler regime would 
soon collapse. We now know—as a result 
of the many subsequent events that have 
taken place—how thoroughly mistaken 
these prophecies turned out to be. 


Coast Guard Plays Vital Role in 
Defense Plans of United States 


IKE our other armed forces, the Coast 

Guard has been in the news much 
oftener during these days of emergency 
than it ever was in more peaceful times. 
It has been helping with the Navy’s so- 
called neutrality patrol, supervising the 
handling of lend-lease explosives in harbors. 
and furnishing boarding parties for taking 
over foreign ships commandeered by the 
United States. Now it is in the process of 
being absorbed by the Navy so that its 
larger ships can be used to strengthen our 
comparatively weak Atlantic fleet. 

Some Americans will be surprised to learn 
that the Coast Guard is not normally a 
part of the Navy. Differences in insignia 
usually go unnoticed, so that to most peo- 
ple the seamen and officers of the Coast 
Guard are simply sailors and naval officers. 
Actually, however, the Coast Guard belongs 
to the Treasury Department. It came into 
being 150 years ago when the first tariff act 
cuthorized the construction of revenue 
cutters to suppress smuggling. Secretary of 
the Treasury Alexander Hamilton gave it a 
good start by investing it with all the dignity 
of a naval establishment, and it saw plenty 
of action in that undeclared naval war with 
France to which President Roosevelt re- 
ferred several days ago. Congress ordered 
that it should always become part of the 
Navy in wartime. 

But the Coast Guard must not be thought 
of as merely a junior navy. It lacks the 
heavy armament a purely fighting force 
would have and, also, as one writer has 
put it, “the killer instinct.” Here is an 
armed service more interested in preserving 
life than destroying it. During the last 
fiscal year, it saved 9,249 people from 
danger. It removed or destroyed 193 der- 
elicts and other obstacles to navigation. 
It policed 481 regattas and marine parades 
to see that the fun of amateur sailors did not 
end in disaster. It boarded 39,450 vessels, 
in most cases for the purpose of checking 
on safety equipment. 

As a rule, the newspapers report only 
those Coast Guard activities that are con- 
nected with dramatic rescues. It is still 
necessary, occasionally, to launch lifeboats 
or rig breeches-buoys to save men from a 
wreck that is breaking up on a reef, and 
every now and then cutters answer an 
SOS from a ship sinking in a_ shark- 
infested sea. But the everyday routine is too 
humdrum to make news. 

The Coast Guard operates 500 light- 
houses and 39 lightships. It has 65 broad- 
beamed tenders, the crews of which spend 
their time hauling up buoys, scraping off 
barnacles, repainting, and replacing. The 
men on duty at shore stations take turns 
in lookout towers, punching time clocks at 
half-hour intervals to show that they are 
awake, or they patrol lonely beaches to 
watch for vessels in trouble. Fifty-five 
planes are used to spot smugglers and vio- 
lators of navigation regulations, to drop 
storm warnings for small ships without 
radios, and to scout about for craft which 


may be in distress after a storm has passed. 

The cutters (vessels 72 feet to 327 feet in 
length) and the picket boats (motor craft of 
from 34 to 65 feet) have a multiplicity of 
duties in addition to the lifesaving already 
mentioned. The latter are used chiefly for 
work in harbor or close to shore. The 
former, especially the larger ones, range 
farther out. As a team, they enforce the 
law for men afloat. They report ships that 
discharge oil into navigable waters, killing 
fish or creating a fire hazard. They trail 
boats suspected of smuggling. 

After the Titanic struck an iceberg in 
1912 and sank with 1,517 people aboard, 
the maritime nations of the Atlantic de- 
cided to establish a patrol which would 
look out for dangerous icebergs. The United 
States put its Coast Guard cutters on the 
job in 1914, and since that time there has 
not been an iceberg disaster. A newer pa- 
trol is that which was organized after the 
outbreak of war to report on the weather 
over the Atlantic. Before the war, radio 
reports from ships at sea made weather 
forecasting very accurate—so accurate, in 
fact, that it was possible to inaugurate a 
transoceanic air line. When the war came, 
ships’ radios fell silent, and we had little 
data for use in weather forecasting. To 
remedy this situation, two Coast Guard 


cutters were sent out to act as floating 
stations. 
Recently Coast Guard cutters have 


played a part in the acquisition of new 
bases. Transpacific aviation has made 
certain sun-baked little islands extremely 
valuable, and to establish a basis for claim- 
ing them the United States has “colonized” 
them with a few Hawaiians each. The 
cutter Tamay makes the rounds of these 
islands four times a year to keep the colo- 
nists supplied with the things they need and 
bring them home for occasional vacations. 
Subarctic bases, too, are within the Coast 
Guard’s province. Before Washington an- 
nounced that it would establish bases on 
Greenland, two cutters spent months in the 
dangerous waters of the great northern is- 
land, making preliminary surveys. 

But now all ocean duties of the Coast 
Guard are being carried on under the di- 
rection of the Navy. The absorption of the 
Treasury force did not come about as it 
did in 1917, however. When the United 
States entered the World War, each ship 
and shore station of the Coast Guard re- 
ceived a dispatch reading, ‘“‘Plan one. Ac- 
knowledge,” and those three words made 
every unit and every man a part of the 


Navy. In crucial May 1941, the Presi- 
dent did not wait for war to make the 
change. On the first of the month he or- 


dered that all seagoing vessels and per- 
sonnel of the Coast Guard be transferred to 
the Navy. This means the shifting to naval 
control of at least 17 cutters armed with 
5-inch guns, 3-inch guns, and machine guns. 
Vessels used in rescue work near shore 
will continue, for the present, under the 
Coast Guard. 





U. S. COAST GUARD 


TO THE RESCUE 
A long tradition of daring and difficult achievement is behind the U. S$. Coast Guard. 
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NATIONAL ARCHIVES 


GOVERNMENT WORKER 
An employee in the National Archives Building in Washington where valuable documents are stored. 
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Government Service 


ANY young men and women today 
are giving serious consideration to 
the possibilities of obtaining employment 
in the field of public service. As a general 
rule, of course, one does not start out in 
the beginning to train for government work. 
Instead, he prepares for a specific oc- 
cupation, such as bookkeeping, chemistry, 
architecture, secretarial work, or any one 
of dozens of others. There are, in fact, 
more than 3,400,000 positions with the 
federal and local governments, including 
nearly 1,200,000 in the federal services. 
Some idea of the variety of occupations 
and professions from which employees 
are drawn by the national government is 
given by an article appearing in the Jan- 
uary 1941 Monthly Labor Review: “Not 
only is the federal government the largest 
single employer of labor in the country, 
but the diversity of the services it renders 
to the public requires the widest possible 
variety of occupational training and ex- 
perience on the part of its employees.” 

The article goes on to give some illustra- 
tions. “Naval stations and Army arsenals 
must have toolmakers, machinists, ord- 
nance engineers, instrument makers, tool 
and gauge designers, and draftsmen. The 
Department of Interior employs teachers 
for Indians and Eskimos; geologists, pho- 
tographers, and map experts for the Geo- 
logical Survey; as well as highly special- 
ized mining, reclamation, and hydraulic 
engineers. Federal experimental farms re- 
quire the services of farm hands and 
stablemen, entomologists, and husbandmen. 
The list could be extended almost indefi- 
nitely, for the Civil Service Commission 
has in its files some 25,000 different titles 
of positions in both the departmental and 
field services which have been officially 
reported to it by the various government 
departments and agencies.” 

City, county, and state governments 
likewise offer a wide variety of employ- 
ment—from stenographers to executives, 
from manual laborers to skilled engineers. 
With all these, as with federal positions, 
there are both advantages and disadvan- 
tages. As a general rule, the salaries of 
the higher positions in the city, county, 
state, and federal governments are not so 
attractive as the pay for similar work in 
private industry. 

On the other hand, the general average 
of pay—taking all jobs into account—is 
probably better. Also, government em- 
ployment is likely to be more stable dur- 
ing depressions than private employment. 
Civil service positions, of course, are more 
secure than political jobs. And there are 
generous allowances for vacation and sick 
leave, as well as provisions for pensions. 

An excellent source of information on 
public service is L. J. O’Rourke’s Oppor- 
tunities in Government Employment (New 
York: Garden City Publishing Company. 
$1). Dr. O’Rourke’s study is recognized 
as an authoritative survey of all kinds of 


government jobs—how much they pay, 
how to apply for a job, and the various 
requirements made by cities, states, and 
the nation. 

Dr. O’Rourke weighs the advantages and 
disadvantages of government employment 
and takes up the general requirements of 
all civil service positions—who may com- 
pete in examinations, when and where 
tests are held, filing applications, types of 
examinations, grading of tests, and so on. 

The author then examines the more 
specific requirements of various fields: 
Clerical occupations, the postal service, 
mechanical and manual occupations, en- 
gineering, architecture, drafting, positions 
requiring legal training, medicine and re- 
lated fields, agriculture, forestry, conserva- 
the 


tion, physical sciences, economics, 
statistics, social welfare, educational and 
library work, law enforcement and for- 


eign service, 


The Week at a Glance i aos 


Tuesday, May 13 


Admiral Jean Darlan, vice-premier of 
France, returned to Vichy after confer- 
ences with Hitler. 

John L. Lewis threatened that 400,000 
coal miners would again be called out on 
strike unless union negotiations with mine 
operators were speeded up. 

Iraq was reported to have accepted Tur- 
key’s offer to mediate the British-Iraqi 
dispute. 

It was reported that Japanese forces, 
on four different fronts, were conducting 
their greatest offensive drives in China 
since 1938. 


Wednesday, May 14 


Undersecretary of the Navy James 
Forrestal, recently returned from Britain, 
reported to President Roosevelt on Eng- 
land’s need for tanks, planes, and ships. 

French cabinet met to hear and discuss 
Vice-Premier Darlan’s report on his talks 
with Hitler about closer French-German 
collaboration. 


Thursday, May 15 


By vote of 59 to 20, Senate passed bill 
authorizing President to take over foreign 
merchant vessels in American ports. 
Measure went to conference committee to 
have minor differences between House 
and Senate versions ironed out. 

Chief of State Henri Pétain told the 
French people that he approved the moves 
taken toward closer collaboration between 
France and Germany. Details were lack- 
ing of any specific steps being taken. 

Thirteen French ships in U. S. ports were 
placed under American custody, and Presi- 
dent Roosevelt cautioned France against 
the new course it appeared to be follow- 
ing, voicing concern over the menace it 
held for the Western Hemisphere. 

U. S. Navy’s battleship strength was 
raised to 17 by commissioning of the 
Washington, which had been completed in 
three years. 


Friday, May 16 


Aerial hostilities between British 
French broke out over Syria. 


and 


President Roosevelt challenged Ger- 
many’s announced plan of blockading Red 
Sea. 

Ford Motor Company announced wage 
increases totaling $6,000,000 annually, and 
gave part o! credit to drive by AFL auto 
union heads. 


Saturday, May 17 


War Department was reported to have 
approved plans for training several thou- 
sand British civilians each year in this 
country as pilots for Royal Air Force. 

Secretary of State Hull took sharp ex- 
ception to France’s claim that her new 
policy of collaboration with Germany held 
no threat to U. S. 


British and Axis forces were increasing 
tempo of their conflict in Syrian-Iraq zone. 
In North Africa, military operations con- 
tinued to range around Egyptian-Libyan 
border. 


Sunday, May 18 


Nation observed 
Day. 

Duke of Aosta, Italian viceroy for 
Ethiopia, was revealed to have asked for 
British terms of surrender by his forces, 
which number about 38,000 troops. 

New country of Croatia, under King 
Aimone, was set up as dependency of 
Italy, which also received other spoils of 
Yugoslav campaign. 

Secretary of State Hull defined Amer- 
ica’s post-war aims. 


“T Am An American” 


Monday, May 19 


Egyptian liner Zamzam, with 138 Amer- 
icans among its passengers, was reported 
missing in South Atlantic waters. 

It was reported that Mayor Fiorello H. 
La Guardia of N. Y. C. was soon to be 
named by the President as director of a 
new Office of Civilian Defense. 
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American History 


1. The first cattle and horses ever 
seen in Mexico were brought by the 
(a) Mongolian ancestors of the In- 
dians, (b) Norsemen, (c) Spaniards, 
(d) English traders. 

2. The oldest institution of higher 
learning in what is now the United 
States is (a) Harvard, (b) Yale, (c) 
Princeton, (d) Columbia University 
(formerly King’s College). 

3. In colonial days, pastimes like 
fox hunting, dancing, and cricket were 
enjoyed by (a) French trappers, (b) 


Puritans, (c) Quakers, (d) Virginia 
planters. 
4. A versatile American who in- 


vented a stove and a lightning rod, 
experimented with electricity, and dis- 
tinguished himself as a printer, a 
journalist, a diplomatist, and a states- 
man was (a) Thomas Jefferson, (b) 
Benjamin Franklin, (c) Alexander 
Hamilton, (d) James Monroe. 

5. The “war-hawks,” led by Henry 
Clay and John C. Calhoun, urged 
Americans to (a) conquer Canada, (b) 
seize the Louisiana Territory, (c) an- 
nex Texas, (d) take over Florida. 

6. “Samuel L. Clemens” was the 
real name of the author of (a) Moby 
Dick, (b) The Call of the Wild, (c) 
Two Years Before the Mast, (d) The 
Adventures of Tom Sawyer. 


Geography 


1. A Nazi flag flying from the 
Acropolis signalized the capture of 
the city of , just as the flying 
of a similar flag from the Eiffel Tower 
last year showed that the Germans 
had taken over the city of . 


2. Berlin declares that the northern 
part of the Red Sea, from Suez south 











Information Test 


Answers to history and geography questions may be found on page 7. If you 
miss too many of them, a review of history and geography is advisable. 
history questions refer to this issue of THE 
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to the Tropic of Cancer, is a war 
zone. According to this statement, 
the dangerous part of the Red Sea is 
that which lies in the (a) Torrid Zone, 
(b) North Frigid Zone, (c) South 
Temperate Zone, (d) North Tem- 
perate Zone. 


3. The capital of Northern Ireland 
has been heavily bombed. It is (a) 
Londonderry, (b) Queenstown, (c) 
Belfast, (d) Dublin. 


4. The French island of Martinique 
lies (a) in the Caribbean Sea, (b) off 
the southeastern coast of Africa, (c) 
off the coast of French Indo-China, 
(d) off the coast of Morocco. 


5. Among the ships lying idle in our 
harbors are vessels belonging to Es- 
tonia and Lithuania, two of the (a) 
Scandinavian countries, (b) Balkan 
states, (c) Baltic states, (d) Low 
Countries. 


6. Rudolf Hess landed near the 
greatest industrial city of Scotland, 
the city of (a) Glasgow, (b) Edin- 
burgh, (c) Aberdeen, (d) Inverness. 


Current History 


1. What are the principal difficulties 
in defending South America, from the 
military standpoint? 

2. What steps is the United States 
taking to offset the Axis program of 
economic penetration of South Amer- 
ica? 

3. How has the war situation been 
affected by the Franco-German agree- 
ment of collaboration? 


4. On what grounds has the United 
States protested to the Vichy govern- 
ment? 

5. What are the principal duties of 
the United States Coast Guard? 











“The creek’s goin’ down, Maw—yesterday it was up 
to this button.’ 
KELLER IN AMERICAN MAGAZINE 


Cop (after wreck): 
driving toward you. 
half of the road?” 

Motorist: “I was going to, as soon as I dis- 
covered which half she wanted.” —LABOR 


“You saw this lady 
Why didn’t you give her 





“How are you getting along?” 
“Well, the doctor told me not to start 
any continued stories.” —BAGOLOGY 





Tom: “Why does Julia always keep a 
fellow waiting so long after she says she'll 
be ready in a minute?” 

Jim: “Because she picks out a minute 
which is about half an hour away.” 

—OUTSPAN 





He: “You should see the new altar in our 
church.” 


She: “Lead me to it.” —SELECTED 





“Let’s play some tennis.” 

“Can’t. The net’s broken.” 

“That’s all right. The net’s always in the 
way when I play.” —SELECTED 





Hitler was interviewing his and 
stopped to talk to one private. 
“How are things with you?” he asked. 
“Oh, I can’t complain, sir,” answered the 
soldier. 
“Tl say you can’t,” agreed the Fuehrer. 
—PARADE 


troops 
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The Week at Home 


GYrnance and America 


The day that Marshal Pétain announced 
his approval of the conference between 
Admiral Darlan and Chancellor Hitler 
may prove an important date in the history 
of Franco-American relations. 

After receiving the report of the old 
marshal’s radio address, President Roose- 
velt issued a statement which was trans- 
lated into French and broadcast by short 
wave across the ocean. In effect, it was 
an appeal to the French people not to sup- 
port collaboration with Germany and a 
warning that the handing over to Germany 
of the French Empire would be considered 
a threat to the peace and safety of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

Meanwhile, just after nightfall, parties 
of United States Coast Guardsmen marched 
quietly to the gangways of French-owned 
ships and informed the civilian guards on 
duty that they were taking control of the 





ACME 





THE NORMANDIE 
Largest of the foreign tin taken over by. the United 
tates. 


vessels. The crews were permitted to re- 
main on board, but Coast Guard blue- 
jackets were stationed in engine rooms, on 
bridges, and on decks to see that no sabo- 
tage was attempted. Thirteen vessels, to- 
taling about 150,000 tons, were taken over. 
Among them was the $60,000,000 Norman- 
die, an 83,423-ton luxury liner which made 
the Atlantic run in four days. 

The passage of the ship-seizure bill by 
both houses of Congress gave the Presi- 
dent the power to take for our use all 
merchant ships now lying idle in American 
harbors as a result of the war. Eighty- 
three foreign vessels may be acquired. 


Bombers to Hawaii 


The morning of May 14, 21 flying-for- 
tress bombers roared down out of the blue 
Hawaiian sky and landed at Hickman Field 
on the island of Oahu. They had com- 
pleted a 14-hour journey over the 2,000 
miles of ocean that lie between Hawaii 
and California. At three points along their 
course, destroyers were waiting to rescue 
the crew of any plane which might meet 
with trouble, but the flight was completed 
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without a single mishap. The whole move- 
ment was veiled in secrecy, and it was not 
until the bombers had safely landed that 
the world learned of the reinforcement of 
our air forces at the vital mid-Pacific base. 

The flying fortress is a 22-ton bomber 
with four great engines capable of pro- 
pelling it at a speed of 300 miles per hour. 
It can operate at a radius of from 1.000 
to 1,500 miles, carrying a crew of eight 
or nine men and five tons of bombs and 
ammunition. 

These giant bombers now 
Hawaii’s first line of defense. Plane car- 
riers approaching the islands would be 
bombed by the flying fortresses long be- 
fore they were near enough for their planes 
to attack Pearl Harbor. A second line of 
defense is provided by medium bombers, 
which can operate more than 800 miles out 
to sea. Pursuit ships serve in the third line. 


constitute 


Peace Him 


When President Roosevelt delivered his 
message to Congress last January, he said 
that the world for which we hoped was a 
world of four freedoms: freedom of speech, 
freedom of worship, freedom from want, 
and freedom from fear. More suggestions 
for the post-war world were offered by 
Secretary of State Cordell Hull in the 
radio address he made on the first day of 
Foreign Trade Week. 

Extreme nationalism, said Mr. Hull, 
should not again be allowed to raise bar- 
riers which interfere with trade. Nations 
must not discriminate against other nations 
in commerce. Raw material supplies should 
be made available to all countries. Inter- 
national agreements must protect consum- 
ing countries, and international finance 
must be organized so as to aid essential 
enterprises, develop all lands, and permit 
nations to repay loans through trade. 
Until we have a world in which a system of 
open trade is firmly established, “there 
will never be peace in any real sense of 
the term.” 


Foreign Trade 

National Foreign Trade Week, which 
came to a close day before yesterday, 
brought forth warnings from President 
Roosevelt and Secretary of State Hull that 
American trade would be carried on only 
under difficulty in a world dominated by 
totalitarian powers. 

What this trade amounted to last year 
is shown by a world map which appears 
on this page. Into the United States dur- 


ing 1940 came $2,540,289,000 worth of 
products from other countries, and ships 
carried away American’ goods’ worth 


$4,021,564,000. 

By far the best customer was the United 
Kingdom, which took over $1,000,000,000 
worth of the exports sent by the United 
States. Other top-ranking buyers, in order, 
were Canada, France, Japan, Brazil, Ar- 
gentina, British South Africa, Mexico, 
Philippines, and Soviet Russia. Their pur- 


TOTAL EXPORTS: 4,022 
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THE FOREIGN COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES DURING 


chases, as well as those of other countries 
farther down the list, largely reflected 
wartime needs. The leading 10 exports 
of the United States in 1940, ranked in 
order of their value, were: aircraft and 
parts, automobiles and parts, metal-work- 
ing machinery, unmanufactured cotton, 
electrical machinery, steel ingots, iron and 
steel plates, lubricating oil, coal and coke, 
and refined copper. 

On ships which docked in the United 
States with $2,540,289,000 worth of im- 
ports were, in order of value, crude rub- 
ber, tin, coffee, raw silk, newsprint, cane 
sugar, unmanufactured wool, furs, wood 
pulp, and copper ore. 

Our greatest source of outside supplies 
was Canada, followed by British Malaya, 
Netherlands Indies, Japan, United King- 
dom, Cuba, Brazil, British India, Philip- 
pines, and China, 


The Washington 


Prospects of a German move into Por- 
tugal and French West Africa increase the 
gravity of the situation in the Atlantic, 
and it is unfortunate that the three battle- 
ships of our Atlantic fleet-—the Arkansas, 
the New York, and the Texas—are old 
and slow and have guns too short in range 
for modern warfare. 

Luckily, two powerful new battleships 
will soon be available for active service 
with the fleet. They are the sister ships 
North Carolina and Washington. The for- 
mer, it will be remembered, was commis- 
sioned last month, and the latter was pre- 
sented to her commander and her crew 
several days ago. These two men-of-war 
are the first battleships built by the United 
States in 18 years and the first two of the 
17 ordered under the two-ocean navy pro- 
gram. 

Like the North Carolina, the Washing- 
ton is a 35,000-tonner capable of making 
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COURTESY U. S. CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


1940 


27 knots. She mounts nine 16-inch guns, 
8 anti-aircraft guns, and 12 five-inch guns. 
Everything, from her great power plant 
and modern hospital to her galley (kitchen) 
and soda-fountain, is strictly up to the 
minute, 


Representative Doughton 


The great tax bill of 1941 will originate 
in the Ways and Means Committee of the 


House of Representatives. This 25-man 
committee ranks first among the com- 
mittees of the House, and its chairman 


is second only to the 
speaker of the House 
in importance. The 
present chairman is 
Robert Lee Dough- 
ton, who, when he 
completes his present 
term, will have 
served in that capac- 
ity for 10 years, 
matching the record 
established by Rep- 
resentative Payne be- 
tween 1899 and 1909. 

Mr. Doughton was 
born in the mountain country of North 
Carolina 77 years ago last November. 
His father was a Confederate soldier, and 
the boy, named after the great commander- 
in-chief of the southern armies, grew up 
during the troubled times of the Recon- 
struction period. The biggest youngster in 
his community, he was so tough that, as 
an admiring friend put it, he could strike 
sparks from a rock with his bare feet. 
When he reached his full growth, he stood 
six feet two and weighed 210 pounds. Still 
hale and hearty today, this remarkable 
North Carolinian takes long walks for 
exercise and makes it a point to get to 
his office on Capitol Hill soon after sunup 
each morning. 

From 1908 to 1910, Mr. Doughton was 
a state senator. He went to Congress in 
1911 and has been there ever since. ‘“Far- 
mer Bob” is the nickname used in the 
campaigns which have returned him again 
and again, but he is by no means just a 
plain, average mountain farmer. Near 
his home in Laurel Springs, North Carolina, 
he owns a 5,000-acre farm on which he 
has a prize herd of 350 purebred Hereford 
cattle. He is president of a bank at North 
Wilkesboro, too, but he insists that he 
never “lets banking interfere with busi- 
ness.” 

His chairmanship of the Ways and 
Means Committee, though a great honor, 
has its disadvantages. All tax bills begin 
in this committee, and taxes are so un- 
popular with voters that the imposing of 
them is a congressman’s most unpleasant 
duty. Representative Doughton says he 
hopes that citizens will remember, in con- 
sidering the levy of 1941, that our country 
is facing a grave situation, and that it will 
cost plenty to save her. 
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The Week Abroad 


Parliament Bomled 


On the north bank of the River Thames, 
at the end of Westminster Bridge, the vast 
bulk of the British Houses of Parliament 
dominates the London sky line, fronting the 


river for nearly a thousand feet, and 
spreading over an area of eight acres. 
Though this is considered to be one 


structure, actually it consists of a variety 
of buildings erected over a long period of 
time. In one corner there is St. Stephen’s 
Hall, where Parliament met from 1547 to 
1834. In another is the more recent Vic- 
toria Tower, 340 feet high—one of three 
such towers. In between are corridors, 
offices, and “apartments,” the largest of 
which is Westminster Hall, probably the 
most magnificent hall in the United King- 
dom. The Parliament buildings, as laid 








ORR IN GLASGOW RECORD 


ON A TREADMILL 


A Scotsman’s idea—and hope—of Hitler’s chances of 
winning. 


out long ago by Sir Charles Barry, are 
designed along Tudor-Gothic lines, with tall 
windows, oak paneling, great stone fire- 
places, and high vaulted roofs. 

One of the smallest and plainest rooms 
in the Parliament buildings is the House of 
Commons—a somewhat stuffy oak-lined 
room with cushioned, straightback benches, 
and fancy woodwork. There are not enough 
seats to go around, and with all members 
present, many have to stand. But unim- 
pressive though it is, Commons, as the 
British call it, is one of the most famous 
rooms in the world—the focal point of 
“the Mother of Parliaments,” the chamber 
where Burke, William Pitt, Disraeli, Glad- 
stone, and literally hundreds of other fa- 
mous statesmen debated the problems of 
nation and empire. 


Last week found blackened, gaping holes 
in the high Gothic roofs of the Parliament 
buildings where German bombs had found 
their mark. The House of Commons and 
Westminster Hall, adjacent to it, had been 
reduced to a charred, smoking ruin. But 
members of Commons convened elsewhere 
and went about their business. It will be a 
long time before it meets in its old hall, 
however, for the damage has been so great 
that the walls and roof will have to be 
completely rebuilt, according to architects 
who have examined it. 


Sokels Liguidated 


Before the Germans came, Czechoslo- 
vakia was the center of one of the most 
unique movements in the world. It was the 
Sokol movement, comprised chiefly of 800,- 
000 Czech young people drawn together by 
a common love of athletics, the arts, and 
country. Founded some 65 years ago by 
Dr. Miroslav Tyrs, it exerted a strong in- 
fluence on Czech youth, and as the years 
passed, the idea spread through neighboring 
countries—into Yugoslavia in particular. 

When the Germans marched into Prague, 
in March 1939, the Sokol was an organiza- 
tion of strength and some wealth. It 
owned several hundred swimming pools, a 


half dozen rowing club buildings, 15 camps, 
about 50 riding schools, and a thousand 
clubhouses in various parts of the country, 
along with drill halls, theaters, and skating 
rinks. The Sokol, probably the strongest 
single influence in the cultural and physical 
life of Czech young people, was never so 
impressive as at the great mass athletic 
drills in Prague where as many as 17,000 
would drill to music, without orders and 
without rehearsal, in perfect unison. The 
greatest of the Sokol festivals was held in 
the summer before Munich. It was the 
greatest, and probably the last. 

A few weeks ago the German con- 
querors of Czechoslovakia suddenly liqui- 
dated the Sokol. All its buildings and wealth 
were confiscated and its organizations dis- 
banded. Since the Sokol never was a mili- 
tary organization, and never went even so 
far as to practice military drills, this act 
was somewhat puzzling at first. Students 
of Czech affairs believe that the Sokol has 
been destroyed because it created so strong 
a cultural and patriotic bond among the 
younger generations of Czechs. That such 
an organization would be regarded as a 
menace to the German state, however, may 
in itself be a significant sign of weakness. 


Like the people of most small European 
states, the Swedes desire to avoid war. 
They have nothing to gain by it, but much 
to lose. Their land is capable of support- 
ing them in comfort. About the size of 
California, its fields and wooded hills are 
criss-crossed by more streams and dotted 
with more lakes than any other European 
state save Finland. Water power, harnessed 
and carried over long transmission lines, 
has given impetus to an advanced electric 
industry. Magnificent forests of pine and 
fir, coal, the famous blue Swedish steel, and 
well-managed small farms provide a moder- 
ately high standard of living for practic- 
ally all of Sweden’s 6,341,000 people. 

The results of good management and a 
democratic way of life can be seen in the 
airy spaciousness of Swedish cities, in the 
neat red cottages built among groves of 
silver birch along country lanes lined with 
ash and linden trees. Swedes eat well. 
Their coffee, rolls, and cakes are famous, 
and so are the herring, anchovies, and 
smoked reindeer common to their tables. 

War has touched Finland, on one border 
of Sweden, and Norway, on the other. But 
so far Sweden has escaped. Yet, Swedes 
have found it impossible to maintain their 
standards of living. Hemmed in by both 
German and British blockades, lacking any 
Arctic port, and lacking adequate shipping, 
their world trade has stagnated, and con- 
ditions at home have grown serious. 

Last week it became known that both 
Britain and Germany have quietly and 
“unofficially” agreed to pass perhaps five 
Swedish ships through the double blockade 


into the Atlantic each month. This agree- 
ment is temporary, and may be ended at 
iny time. In the meantime, Finland and 
Russia are giving what help they can in the 
way of shipping space at Arctic ports, and 
gasoline supplies. But until the war ends, 
there is little prospect that Sweden will be 
able to halt the steady decline in her 
standard of living. 


° ° 

The modern history of Spain has been 
marked by fierce party strife. It was fac- 
tionalism, embittered by nation-wide 
poverty and stirred by foreign intervention, 
that led to the civil war in 1936. And 
though Spain has been at peace now for 
over two years, party squabbles have not 
ceased. In the last few weeks they have, 
if anything, been sharply intensified. 

General Francisco Franco, who emerged 
from the civil war as dictator, has been 
compelled to steer a precarious course be- 
tween two rival groups. He owes his posi- 
tion as dictator, in large measure, to the 
industrialists and wealthy landowners who 
contributed generously to his war chest and 
made possible his revolt against the 
Popular Front government in July 1936. 
Fearful lest the Popular Front regime 
would curtail their privileged economic 
position, they found in Franco a welcome 
savior. 

But the industrialists and the landowners 
were not the only ones who threw their 
support to Franco. He had also enlisted 
the Spanish Falange, a vast political or- 
ganization of radical fascist views whose 
program of economic reform can give 
scant comfort to the land- and property- 
owning aristocracy of Spain. The’ Falange 
has given Franco a mass following and is, 
in turn, the only political organization per- 
mitted by him to function. But while 
Franco has benefited from the support of 
the Falange he has done little to carry out 
its 26-point program of reform. And the 
failure to do so has resulted in a political 
crisis that may have grave consequences. 
What is clearly taking place is a mass purge 
of the government in which Falange party 
officials are being ousted and replaced by 
men who are personal friends of General 
Franco, 


New Crown for Old 


Mussolini lost an empire last week and 
won a kingdom in its stead. The loss of 
the empire was vividly signaled in a mili- 
tary ceremony on a mountain-perched for- 
tress in Ethiopia, as 7,000 Italian soldiers 
and 30,000 native colonial troops laid down 
their arms. The garrison was the last im- 
portant stronghold in Fascist hands. With 
its surrender, Italy’s Ethiopian viceroy, 
the Duke of Aosta, became a British cap- 
tive. As we go to press, there remain two 
minor garrisons that are still holding out 





BRITISH COMBINE 


BLACKOUT OVER PARLIAMENT 
London’s historic buiidings have been severely, and perhaps irreparably, damaged by bombs. 





WIDE WORLD 


KING OF THE CROATS 


The Duke of Spoleto, an Italian prince of the House 

of Savoy, who was named King of Croatia by King 

Victor Emmanuel of Italy. Croatia was part of 

Yugoslavia but is now a puppet nation established 
by the Axis powers. 


against the British imperial forces. But 
their resistance can scarcely be more than a 
gesture. For practical military purposes, 
the Ethiopian campaign is over. The 
title of Emperor which II Duce bestowed 
upon King Victor Emmanuel in May 1936, 
at the end of the Ethiopian conquest, is 
now only a hollow title. 

As if planned in advance, the loss of 
Ethiopia was offset by the creation of a 
puppet-kingdom carved out of conquered 
Yugoslavia. The new state, Croatia, is to 
be ruled by a cousin of King Victor Em- 
manuel, the Duke of Spoleto, who is a 
brother, incidentally, of the Duke of Aosta. 
The exact boundaries of the new kingdom 
are still to be determined but it will oc- 
cupy the northern region of Yugoslavia, 
the territory mainly occupied by the 
Croats. By special agreements Croatia is 
to be tied hand and foot to Italy, 


enpred 

“T’m a singularly plain Australian, born 
in a little Victorian country town. I wasn’t 
born to the purple. I’ve made my own 
way, such as itis. I 
hold the prime minis- 
tership not as an oc- 
casion for foolish 
vanity, but as a re- 
sponsibility so great it 
might well deter a 
much better man than 
I can ever hope to 
be.” 

Two years ago, when 
he became the young- 
est prime minister in 
the history of Austra- 
lia, Robert Gordon Menzies used these 
words to describe his feelings toward his 
position. More recently, people in the 
United States have had an opportunity to 
see and hear this leader of the land “down 
under.” In Washington, where he spoke 
sharply and with great skill on matters re- 
lating to the war, listeners found him any- 
thing but “singularly plain,’ except in his 
way of speaking. On his way home from 
a lengthy sojourn in Egypt and Britain, the 
Australian prime minister had stopped in 
this country for conversations with Wash- 
ington officials on matters relating to the 
Pacific. Born in 1894, educated in law 
and journalism, Menzies is regarded as the 
best speaker, and by far the strongest 
politician in Australia. He is a conserva- 
tive in a liberal country, but an extremely 
nimble one. As leader of the United Aus- 
tralia party, he has stood for all-out aid to 
Britain and cooperation with the United 
States in the Pacific. He is not a particu- 
larly moderate man. When he dislikes 
something—as he dislikes golf, bridge, 
dancing, and some of his opponents in 
Parliament—he makes no attempt to cover 
it up. Menzies’ skill in parrying hecklers is 
famous. Asked once whether he was not 
“controlled by powerful interests” which 
would dictate his choice of a cabinet, he 
replied tartly, “Leave my wife out of 
this.” 
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Axis Countries Win Diplomatic 


Victories with France and Russia 


(Concluded from page 1) 


the inroads made upon it by the British at 
Oran and Dakar. And he had in addition 
the colonial army of 200,000 men in North 
Africa, under General Weygand. Either 
of these forces might be thrown into the 
war again with serious consequences for 
Italy and Germany both. Finally, some 
quarters in Vichy hoped that the United 
States might help tide France over her 
difficult period. 


Situation Changes 


But as the months passed, the situation 
altered. Large and powerful units of the 
German army and air force moved across 
the Mediterranean and took up positions 
in Libya, neutralizing the effect of Wey- 
gand’s army. Little support was forth- 
coming from Washington. Vichy under- 
stood that America was unwilling to send 
any more than driblets of food for fear 
they might fall into the hands of Hitler, 
but that did not change the situation. A 
few weeks ago there was only two months’ 
supply of food left, and enough gasoline to 
carry over until June 1. Pétain has never 
liked Hitler. But the failure of Washington 
and London to give him support strength- 
ened the hand of the pro-Germans in his 
government. “The Germans hold a noose 
around our necks” he once remarked, and 
apparently it had been tightened to the 
point where the aged marshal felt he had 
little choice but to yield to the German 
dictator. 

Great Britain and the United States have 
naturally felt great concern over this new 
trend in Vichy. London newspapers have 
called for stern measures. In the United 
States, 13 French ships have been boarded 
by Coast Guard agents, and the question 
as to whether the United States should 
not protect itself by seizing French pos- 
sessions in the Western Hemisphere has 
been reopened. The British and American 
governments, apparently acting upon con- 
fidential information, seem fearful that the 
Germans will soon have the use of such 
strategic French bases as Toulon, Bizerte, 
and Oran in the Mediterranean, and (more 
important) Casablanca and Dakar on the 
western coast of Africa. As many as 
1,800 Nazi “tourists” have infiltrated into 
North Africa with the reluctant consent of 
Vichy along with the very numerous mem- 
bers of the German “armistice commis- 
sion.” 

Whatever the terms of the collaboration 
may be, the first trouble has cropped up 
in Syria, where German planes have landed 
at French airports en route to bombing 
attacks on British positions in Iraq. From 
Cairo come reports that the French have 
shipped 800 tons of munitions and arma- 


WIDE WORLD 
COLLABORATION—VOLUNTARY OR ENFORCED? 
To what extent has Josef Stalin agreed to collaborate with the 


Axis? 


Stalin’s side in the picture above. 





s? Stalin recently assumed the premiership of the U.S.S.R., a 
position which had been held by V. M. Molotov, who is standing by 


ments from Syria to railroad to the pro- 
Nazi rebel government of Iraq _ which, 
under the premiership of Rashid Ali Beg- 
Gailani, is now fighting the British. 

It is possible, of course, that Hitler has 
merely demanded and secured the right 
to move his troops, supplies, and planes 
across Syria without stopping for more 
than fuel, the understanding being that 
Syria should remain French, and that if 
British troops attempted an attack, French 
troops should be responsible for the de- 
fense of the mandate. This would be con- 
sistent with the German policy not only 
of doing things thoroughly, but cleverly. 
There are at the most about 40,000 French 
and colonial troops in Syria. Their morale 
is believed to have been shattered con- 
siderably by the events of the last year 
at home, and no one seriously expects them 
to put up much resistance to the British. 
But if they do not, Hitler can say to 
Pétain, “Well, it is obvious now that you 
cannot defend Syria. Then we shall have 
to do it for you.” At this point, the Ger- 
man occupation of Syria would become 
a reality. 

Though British planes have already 
bombed Syrian airports, wrecking several 
German planes in the process, the British 
are apparently still waiting to see what 
happens, and so are the French. Vichy has 
not protested the bombings, and the British 
government has made no move to recall its 
three consuls in Syria—the only British 
representatives in the entire French Em- 
pire, incidentally. 

The fact that Hitler is using Syria as a 
steppingstone to get to Iraq confronts 
London with a serious situation, however. 
Though reflecting optimism, the British 
are somewhat anxious. “Control of the 
Middle East is almost as important as the 
defense of the British Isles,” one London 
commentator remarked recently. 


Germany’s Tightening Grip 


With German mosquito boats already 
operating in the Aegean, with German 
troop transports reported to have passed 
through the Turkish Straits bound for 
Syria, and with German and Italian plains 
already operating in Iraq, the British are 
moving as rapidly as possible to meet this 
latest menace. Large and large 
quantities of supplies have recently been 
landed in Egypt, apparently preparatory 
to a great campaign. These cannot be 
moved readily into Iraq, where things have 
been going rather badly, but at. least one 
aircraft carrier has already moved up the 
Persian Gulf, its planes flying far inland 
to bomb German positions. Mines have 
been strewn all along the Syrian coast. 
completing a solid cordon of 
undersea explosives extending 
from Libya around the south- 
eastern corner of the Mediter- 
ranean to the point where the 
borders of Syria and Turkey 
meet the sea. Twenty-eight 
supply ships arrived from 
American ports by way of the 
Red Sea, not long ago, and 
more are on the way. 


forces 


But a large-scale attack on 
British positions in Iraq 
through Syria alone will be no 
easy task. British forces are 
still entrenched on two big 
islands flanking this route— 
on Crete, where the Greek 
government is now estab- 
lished; and on Cyprus, where 
the Royal Navy maintains a 
second-class naval base at the 
port of Famagusta. It is true 
that Germans can avoid this 
route by flying troops, light 
tanks, and light guns to Syrian 
air bases in big transport 
planes. But so long as Turkey 
remains on the sidelines, any 
big, heavily equipped expedi- 
tionary force (and this means 
panzer divisions) must steam 
slowly through mine-infested 
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COLLABORATION—ENFORCED 
Marshal Petain, head of the Vichy government of un- 
occupied France, has been obliged to submit to 
German demands. The presence of the German army 
in France is Hitler’s weapon of persuasion. 


seas commanded by the British navy, 
and past strong British positions. And 
it is a long trip. From Chios, the nearest 
Greek island garrisoned by Germany, 
the distance to the chief Syrian ports of 
Latakia, Beirut, and Tripoli varies from 
920 to 960 miles. From the Italian island 
of Rhodes it is a little more than half that, 
but under these circumstances the ships 
would be forced to zigzag and make wide 
detours, with the result that the steaming 
distance would be very much greater. 


Turkey and Russia 


If a really big force is to be moved 
into Iraq, Hitler will need at least one 
alternate route. In particular, he will need 
the help of Turkey, an ally of Britain. 
The Turkish press is still moderately pro- 
British, and has characterized the latest 
developments as “Vichy treachery.” And 
Turks have good reasons for not wanting 
to see Germans in Syria. They already 
have Germans to the north of them, in the 
Black Sea; to the northwest, along the 
Bulgarian-Greek frontiers; and directly to 
the west, in the Greek islands. For the 
Germans to push into Syria and Iraq would 
be to complete the encirclement of Turkey. 

But confronted with the alternative of 
resisting German encirclement or accepting 
it, the Turkish government is 
strong leanings toward the latter course 
Ankara, the arid capital in the Turkish 
uplands, was the scene of feverish diplo- 
matic activity last week. Diplomats with 
fat briefcases were arriving and departing 
in large groups. There had been an im- 
portant series of conferences with the 
Iraq minister of war. The ambassador 
from Afghanistan had made a hurried visit 
to Foreign Minister Shukru Saracoglu. A 
large trade mission arrived from Iran. 
The British ambassador presented Presi- 
dent Inonu with an “optimistic and clari- 
fying” note from his government, and in 
the midst of the turmoil, Franz von Papen, 
the suave and slightly sinister German 
ambassador, arrived direct from Berchtes- 
gaden with a note from Hitler. What was 
in this note was not revealed, but it is 
generally expected that Turkey has been 
presented with a German demand for the 
right to move military supplies across 
Turkish soil to Iraq—and perhaps troops. 
Not many believe that Turkey will resist. 

One good reason why Turkey is reluc- 
tant to resist German encirclement might 
be found in something that happened in 
Ankara on May 16. On that day, in that 
capital, Russia formally recognized the 
pro-Nazi regime in Iraq, signing the first 
political and economic treaty with Baghdad 
since the World War. At the same time, 
Premier Stalin was behaving strangely. 
After having massed so many troops be- 
hind his Lwow-Odessa frontier with Ger- 
many and betrayed such a threatening at- 
titude toward Berlin during the winter 
and spring, he seemed suddenly to have 
taken the opposite course. After signing 
the new pact of friendship with Japanese 
Foreign Minister Matsuoka, he had begun 


showing 


to concentrate troops along the borders of 
eastern Turkey, Iran, and even Afghanistan. 
And in addition, he had shown great favor 
to Hitler by informing the Moscow diplo- 


matic representatives of three countries 
conquered by Hitler that they no longer 
enjoyed official standing. The three coun- 
tries included Norway and Belgium, which 
fell a year ago, and Yugoslavia, the nation 
of “brother Slavs,” concerning the welfare 
of which Stalin was so greatly concerned 
before it was attacked by Germany. 
One particularly interesting interpreta- 
tion of Stalin’s activities is given by Louis 
Fisher in the May 17 issue of The Nation: 


Moscow is in a German vise. From the 
Arctic Ocean and Finland down to the delta 
of the Danube, the Black Sea, and now the 
islands commanding the vital Dardanelles, 
Nazi armed forces have encircled Soviet ter- 
ritory and Soviet waters. There is but one 
possible relief—to divert the German army 
away from Russia. For a moment, in a 
frantic attempt to engineer such a diversion, 
Stalin encouraged the Yugoslavs to fight and 
reprimanded Hungary for being anti-Yugoslav. 
But that effort failed; indeed, it helped pre- 
cipitate the present acute state of German- 
Russian relations. If Hitler were to push into 
Africa through Spain or concentrate on Asia 
Minor, Moscow would breathe more easily, 
and if Hitler needed a road through Turkey 
for any such enterprise, Stalin would bless the 
move—if Hitler should ask him. 


Here, in a nutshell, is the most reason- 
able explanation of why Stalin appears to 
be supporting Hitler’s policy in the Middle 
East. Large concentrations of Soviet troops 
along the borders of Iran and eastern 
Turkey indicate that if Britain loses and 
there is any partitioning to be done, as in 
the case of Poland and Rumania, Stalin 
does not intend that Russia should go away 
hungry. 
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How Can U. &. Detend Latin America? 


(Concluded from page 1) 


making future calculations, the United 
States must take into account not only 
probable developments but also possible 
developments. Since it is possible that 
Britain may not be able to withstand the 
German assault, that we may not be as- 
sured the protection of the British fleet, 
we must consider the defense of Latin 
America as a practical matter for this 
country standing alone. 


Geographic Facts 


A few fundamental geographic facts 
should be borne in mind. First, it must 
be remembered that South America is not 
only south of the United States but that 
it is also east. A large part of the South 
American continent lies east of the eastern- 
most part of the United States. Certain 
parts of South America are closer to Africa 
than they are to the United States. For 
example, the port of Natal, in Brazil, is 
only 1,860 miles from Dakar, whereas it 
is 4,000 miles from New York or Wash- 
ington, and it is about the same distance 
from Trinidad or British Guiana, the 
nearest submarine and air bases of the 
United States, as it is from Dakar. 

This geographic fact brings the situa- 
tion more forcefully home to Americans, 
for Germans could, with bases in Africa, 
fly bombers to South America in six or 
seven hours. And from a foothold in 
Brazil, the Nazis could work their way 
inward and obtain bases from which they 
might attack the Panama Canal. It is 
important to remember that Germany has 
for years been operating a number of air 
lines in the interior of South America. 
These air lines have been subsidized by 
Germany and the pilots have been fre- 
quently changed so that many German 
aviators could become familiar with large 
sections of the continent. 

The importance of air transportation in 
South America cannot be overemphasized. 
There are few good highways on the con- 
tinent and the railroads are entirely in- 
adequate to the defense needs. Thus de- 
fense of South America depends in large 
part upon the air communications which 
exist. If Germany could obtain a foothold 
in Brazil, for example, it would not be 
difficult to menace seriously the Panama 
Canal and directly threaten the United 
States. If she could obtain bases in 
Colombia, her chances of success would 
be even better. As Harold Callender, 
correspondent of the New York Times, 
writes in a recent dispatch from Colombia: 

The strategist points out that Colombia has 
long coast lines on both the Caribbean and the 
Pacific; that is, on both sides of the canal; 
that within her territory are more than 70 
landing grounds for airplanes, all within easy 
reach of the canal. Many are strung along the 
plain just east of the Andes: some are near the 
Brazilian border and the upper reaches of the 
Amazon navigable to within 50 miles of 
Bogota. The mouth of the Amazon is not 
far from Africa by air. These observers, sus- 
picious by nature, envisage the possibility, 
however remote, of an enemy crossing from, 
say Dakar, and using supply bases along 
that great river to further an aerial attack on 
the canal. 


Economic Penetration 


But it is not only by aviation that the 
Germans have been seeking to entrench 
themselves in South America. For years. 
they have been attempting to establish a 
strong economic position on the continent. 
And it is well to remember that economic 
penetration as a prelude to political control 
is a favorite Nazi procedure. Already 
South America depends heavily upon Eu- 
rope as a market for its products. The 
percentage of goods shipped from South 
America to Europe before the war began 
varied with the individual countries—from 
31 per cent in the case of Colombia, to 73 
in Argentina, and 90 per cent in Bolivia. 

In many ways, South America and 
Europe complement each other economi- 
cally. The South American countries pro- 
duce many of the raw materials which Eu- 
rope lacks and Europe produces the manu- 
factured goods which South America needs. 
The United States stands at a disadvantage 
here, for many of the goods of which 


South America has a surplus compete with 
our own products. There is a surplus in 
the Western Hemisphere of such products 
as wheat, corn, cotton, copper, and many 
others, and Europe offers a natural market 
for these products. The Nazis are using 
the trade weapon as effectively as possible 
in their efforts to establish themselves in 
a position of power in Latin America. 
Another powerful weapon in the hands 
of the Axis powers is their propaganda 
machinery in South America. For years, 
Nazi agents have been scattered throughout 
South America, organizing the German, 
Japanese, and Italian minorities which are 
found throughout the continent. There are 
nearly a million Germans in Brazil, 236,000 
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of the South American governments might 
fall into the hands of men who are friendly 
toward the Axis powers. The democratic 
ideal is not deeply entrenched in South 
America. Military dictatorships have ruled 
in most of the countries, and it would not 
be too difficult for a pro-Nazi group to 
seize power in one or more of these 
nations. The United States must be con- 
stantly on guard to prevent such a thing 
from happening, for the Nazis might, in 
this way, obtain a foothold in South 
America without firing a shot. 

It can be seen that in the struggle for 
South America Germany enjoys many ad- 
vantages. What, in the main, is the United 
States doing to offset these advantages? 
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OPEN ROAD 


in Argentina, and 200,000 in Chile. These 
groups have been organized to play their 
role when the time comes. Nazi propa- 
ganda throughout South America attempts 
to depict the United States and Great 
Britain as “plutocratic capitalisms” which 
throttle the masses of people and, at the 
same time, to paint the German system as 
a revolutionary movement designed to 
benefit the workers and the common people. 

Moreover, the Nazis play upon the close 
cultural relations existing between Spain 
and Latin America. The Spanish govern- 
ment, strongly pro-Nazi, has propaganda 
agencies in South America which use every 
device to increase distrust of the United 
States. They play upon religious preju- 
dices, racial differences, and stir up sus- 
picions of America’s imperialistic ambi- 
tions. How effective this propaganda 
offensive is, no one can say, but it un- 
doubtedly makes some impression on the 
Spanish ruling classes in Latin America. 

Another advantage of the Axis is the 
military weakness of the Latin American 
countries. No Latin American country has 
the armed forces necessary to stand up 
against a major power like Germany. They 
have small standing armies and navies 
capable of doing little more than patrol 
duty. The South American countries, even 
if they should unite, are woefully unpre- 
pared to ward off aggression. 

Nor is that all. One of the greatest 
dangers is the possibility that one or more 
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Of what does the plan for hemisphere 
defense consist? Many steps have already 
been taken and other plans are afoot to 
carry out this nation’s united purpose of 
preventing any part of South America from 
falling into Nazi hands. 


U. S. Counteroffensive 


From the strictly military standpoint, the 
United States is acting with vigor. The 
bases we obtained from Great Britain in 
exchange for the 50 destroyers have placed 
us in a strong position to defend at least 
the northern half of South America and to 
guard the approaches to the Panama Canal. 
Mexico and Panama are making landing 
fields available for United States planes. 
Negotiations are under way to obtain naval 
and air bases in Brazil and other countries, 
especially Colombia and Venezuela, which 
are nearest the Panama Canal. 

Moreover, the United States is under- 
taking to work out joint defense plans with 
the other countries in the hemisphere. Naval 
representatives from 11 Latin American 
countries have been in the United States 
at the invitation of the United States Navy. 
Officials of the United States Army and 
Navy are cooperating with Latin American 
governments in mapping strategy in case 
of attempted invasion by Germany. Army 
officers from South American countries are 
now in the United States, studying military 
problems. In other words, steps are being 
taken to build a solid military and naval 


front for protection of the entire Western 
Hemisphere. 

Nor is the United States inactive on the 
other vital fronts. The United States 
government is openly seeking to push out 
the German-controlled air lines in South 
America. The German lines of Colombia 
and Peru have already been eliminated 
and the attempt is being made to squeeze 
out the German line in Brazil. Pan Ameri- 
can Airways, the United States company, 
is rapidly expanding its routes to meet the 
South American needs. Bills are now being 
studied in Congress, authorizing the Re- 
construction Finance Corporation to es- 
tablish government air lines in South Amer- 
ica in order to oust the Nazis. 


Other Plans 


In other ways, the United States is acting 
to offset the Nazi economic penetration of 
Latin America. For example, it has in- 
creased its purchases of many products, 
even though there was already a surplus of 
such products in this country. It is reported 
that a new trade offensive will be launched 
to dislodge the Germans, Italians, and Japa- 
nese from the strongholds. Details of the 
plans are lacking, but they are said to 
include purchasing the Axis-controlled busi- 
ness enterprises where possible and estab- 
lishing rival concerns which would undersell 
them and force them out of business. In 
other words, the United States would be- 
come as aggressive and as determined to 
triumph on the economic front in South 
America as the Nazis have been in the past. 

It may be said, in conclusion, that at 
present the United States probably has the 
advantage in South America. Competent 
observers who have visited the continent 
are of the opinion that, despite German 
propaganda, a large majority of the peoples 
are strongly in favor of cooperating with 
the United States. The same may be said 
of the existing governments. 

Nevertheless, a Nazi victory in Europe 
would bring all South American countries 
face to face with a serious problem. Re- 
gardless of their feelings and desires, they 
would be forced to cooperate more closely 
with a Nazi-dominated continent because 
of their dependence upon it for trade and 
because of the pressure—economic and 
political—which Hitler could bring to bear 
upon them. Thus the future of South 
America is closely tied up with the out- 
come of the present struggle in Europe 
and with the future of American foreign 
policy. 
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PRONUNCIATIONS: Aosta (ah-oe'stah), 
Beirut (bay’root), Berchtesgaden (bairk’tes- 
gah-den), Bizerte (bee-zert’), Casablanca 
(kah-sah-blang’kah), Chios (ki’os—i as in ice), 
Dakar (dah-kahr’), Famagusta (fah-mah- 
goos’tah), Inonu (ee-noe’noo), Latakia (lah- 
tah-kee’ah), Lwow (Ivoof’), Matsuoka (mah- 
tsoo-oe’kah), Oran (oe-rahn’), Franz von Pa- 
pen (frahns’ fon’ pah’pen), Rashid Ali Beg- 
Gailani (rah-sheed’ ah’lee beg’ gay-lah’nee), 
Shukru Saracoglu (shoo’kroo  sah-rah-koe’ 
gloo), Spoleto (spoe-lay’toe), Weygand (vay’- 
gahn’), 





Information Test Answers 
American History 


1. (c) Spaniards. 2. (a) Harvard. 3. (d) 
Virginia planters. 4. (b) Benjamin Franklin. 
5. (a) Conquer Canada. 6. (d) The Ad- 
ventures of Tom Sawyer. 


Geography 


1. Athens, Paris. 2. 
Zone. 3. (c) Belfast. 
bean Sea. 
gow. 


(d) North Temperate 
4. (a) In the Carib- 
5. (c) Baltic states. 6. (a) Glas- 
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NLY a few days ago, one of this 

country’s major networks, at the 

instance of the State Depart- 
ment, went on a full 24-hour short-wave 
schedule in a news and propaganda barrage 
intended to reach all of Europe and Latin 
America. General Charles de Gaulle, leader 
of the free French forces stationed in Brit- 
ain, has radio programs at his disposal for 
the purpose of stirring his countrymen in 
France to rise up against the Vichy govern- 
ment. In Rome, Fascist commentators, 
speaking excellent Arabic, address them- 
selves to the Arabs in the Near East, call- 
ing upon them to revolt against “the Brit- 
ish imperialists.” The moment Churchill 
finishes a speech, his words are sent out 
over the air in a dozen languages. And 
Moscow never for a day relaxes its radio 
barrage, still harping upon the theme that 
the “proletarians” of the world must unite 
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to “overthrow” their 
sors.” 

The economic, political, and military 
battlefields are only three of the fronts upon 
which the present-day war is being waged. 
The new front is on the air waves. Radio 
has become a powerful weapon, as Harold 
N. Graves, Jr. points out in War on the 
Short Wave, the latest of the excellent 
Headline Books published by the Foreign 
Policy Association: 


capitalist “oppres- 


Radio is now used by all belligerents as an 
instrument of war—that is to say, as an in- 
strument of politics in its most extreme form. 
Something like this function is fulfilled peri- 
odically by our own radio stations—except that 
we do hear both sides. In the closing days of 
American political campaigns, radio becomes 
less and less a medium of entertainment, and 
more and more an instrument of persuasion. 
The dance bands and the comedians take 
second place. Speaker after speaker comes on 
the air to advocate one idea and ridicule 
another. 

So it is, on a vastly grander scale, with in- 
ternational broadcasts from belligerent nations. 
Radio is used to persuade the listener in an 
enemy land that his country will be beaten in 
the end, and that he might as well stop doing 
his bit in the war effort. It is used to per- 
suade neutral listeners that their country 
should help the broadcasting nation—or, at 
least, not do anything which will conflict with 
its interests. It is used to persuade the citizens 
of allied nations that they should strive and 
fight all the harder for the common cause. 


War Prisoners 


Today there are some 3,000,000 
prisoners of war—officers and men who 
have been captured and interned. How do 
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The Central Information Bureau for Prisoners of War, 
established by the International Red Cross at Geneva. 


these prisoners live? In what activities do 
they engage? How are they treated? These, 
and many other questions are answered 
in an article appearing in the May issue of 
Common Sense. The article is by Tracy 
Strong, as told to Dorothy Dunbar Brom- 
ley. Mr. Strong has come into direct con- 
tact with many of the prisons as director of 
the Y. M. C. A. War Prisoners’ Aid. First 
we get a picture of the number of prisoners: 

The newspaper-reading public may give a 
casual thought to these men who are disarmed 
and no longer factors in the titanic struggle, as 
so many digits. Yet each one of the three 
million is an individual. Up to 2,500,000 
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of them are held in the German Reich 
44,000 of these are British; 1,700,000 are 
French; 300,000 are Belgians; and there is an 
indeterminate number of Poles, some of the 
original 400,000 having been released. Ger- 
many also holds imprisoned in occupied France 
400,000 men, half of whom are African, and 
100,000 in Unoccupied France where Polish 
and Czech legionnaires, the International Bri- 
gade, and German refugees are held. In 
Switzerland 16,000 Poles and 24,000 French 
who crossed the Alpine border, are interned 
On the other side of the lines, about 35,000 
Germans are held in English camps, many 
of them alien residents, and about 10,000 are 
in Canadian camps. 

The rules and regulations governing the 
treatment of war prisoners are laid down 
in an international convention signed at 
Geneva, Switzerland, in 1939. Mr. Strong 
tells us that in all the camps he visited these 
rules are being lived up to. The Interna- 
tional Red Cross, from its Geneva head- 
quarters, identifies the prisoners and re- 
ports on the execution of the convention. 
The Y. M. C. A. has charge of the recrea- 
tional, educational, and religious needs of 
the prisoners. Here are the principal pro- 
visions of the convention as set forth in 
the article: 


The more important articles provide for 
healthy living quarters, food rations of the 
same quality and quantity as the rations of 
depot troops, adequate clothing, proper med- 
ical care, and freedom of religious worship. 
Officers shall not be required to work and 
must receive the same pay as officers of cor- 
responding rank serving the detaining power, 
these moneys to be refunded at the end of hos- 
tilities by the power in whose service they 
were. Rank and file prisoners may be com- 
pelled to work on nonmilitary projects, but 
not of a dangerous or unhealthy character, in 
return for a daily wage of 20 cents. Noncom- 
missioned officers may be given foremen’s 
jobs. The workday for the battalions shall be 
no longer than that of civilian laborers, six 
days a week. Prisoners shall be allowed to 
communicate with their families under rules 
agreed upon and may receive remittances, food 
parcels, and clothes. 


Germany Plans Ahead 


A few days ago, the newspaper PM pub- 
lished an article by Tabitha Petran and 
John T. McManus outlining Germany’s 
postwar plans for economic domination of 
the world. The writers declared that al- 
ready the Reich is preparing for a peace- 
time economy by converting many of its 
factories into plants for the production of 
all sorts of goods. They outline as follows 
the Nazi blueprint: 


The Nazis are today converting industrial 
production inside Germany to ‘a peacetime 
basis—indicating that Nazi leaders expect an 
early end to the present military campaign 
against Britain. They are now building the 
foundation and framework of the industrial 
system which is to be their next weapon in 
achieving world domination. 

About one-third of German munitions 
needs are now supplied from the mines, steel 
mills, and factories of northern France. An- 
other large part of the supply comes from 
Czechoslovakia, and from German Poland. 

The Germans have already built innumer- 
able plants and factories to start producing— 
as soon as a peace has been brought about— 
most of the products that have been Ameri- 
can monopolies in the markets of the world. 

The heavy machine industry, which will 
manufacture boilers, printing presses, rolling 
mills, and paper stock, is already in prepara- 
tion along the Baltic coast, east of the inner 
mouth of the Kiel Canal, and handy to the 
Danish islands to the north, and behind Ham- 
burg along the Elbe. The factories have al- 
ready been built, in and between Lubeck and 
Warnemunde on the Baltic coast and along the 
Elbe between Hamburg and Wittenberg. 

The lighter industries, which will produce 
typewriters, sewing machines, nautical instru- 
ments, plastics, and business machines, as well 
as Germany’s world-famous cameras and op- 
tical goods, are clustered around Dresden and 
Leipzig, and scattered through central Ger- 
many. Factories to house these industries have 
already been built. 

None of these new factories is now in 
operation. For one thing, the labor supply is 
not yet available. The Nazi program is de- 
signed to kill two birds with one stone. The 
Nazis figure to avert postwar unemployment 
and get their new industrial system moving by 
using the millions of returning soldiers at the 
war’s end to man their new assembly line. 

The system is being organized so that fac- 
tories in the outlying countries, now making 


war materials, may swing right into the pro- 
duction of parts and machine tools for the 
basic industries inside Germany itself 

Even the salesmen are in training. In Jut- 
land, huge schools have been built where 
young men and women are learning languages, 
business methods, and best sales approaches 
to South America, Africa, and China. 

The complete designs for countless Ameri- 
can machines, instruments, and products, as 
well as the machine tools and dies to turn 
them out, are already in German hands. Some 
have been duplicated from models already in 
use in Germany. Others are diligently sup- 
plied by the far-flung system of German ob- 
servation, spying, and cribbing on American 
techniques 


France and Hitler 


Holding that the spectacular flight of 
Rudolf Hess to England was no more fan- 
tastic than the meeting of Admiral Darlan 
and Hitler which oc- 
curred about the same 
time, Barnet Nover, 
Washington Post 
writer recently de- 
voted a column to the 
subject. That France 
could assume the po- 
sition she now seems 
to hold appears al- 
most incredible to 
Mr. Nover. He puts 
the present Franco- 
German situation in 
the following telling parable: 
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4 rich man’s house is broken into by a 
bandit. The occupant, a man known and re- 
spected for his high ideals and distinguished 
record, is beaten unmercifully by the intruder, 
who also robs him of his purse, deprives him 
of most of his food, clothing, and furniture, 
and makes the house headquarters for raids on 
the rich man’s friendly neighbor. 

The rich man has a chance to escape to 
continue with his neighbor the struggle against 
the bandit. He does not choose to do so. 
Instead, he pleads with the bandit for per- 
mission to let him stay on in the house. The 
bandit readily agrees and assigns to his vic- 
tim a couple of rooms in the attic. In return 
the bandit holds the rich man for ransom. He 
can thus get at the rich man’s assets which 
are in hiding away from the house. Each 
time the rich man writes a check for a very 
large sum by way of tribute. The exactions 
become increasingly onerous. The rich man’s 
living conditions get worse and worse 

Finally, the bandit, in what he wants the 
rich man to believe is a show of generosity, 
agrees to give his victim another room, a 
sandwich and a cuff link. Overwhelmed, the 
rich man agrees in return to become a mem- 
ber of the bandit’s gang and join in the as- 
sault on the neighbor. 


Students’ College 


“America’s Most 


Exclusive College’ is 
the title of an article in the May 17 
Saturday Evening Post, by Geoffrey Par- 
sons, Jr.. and Robert M. Yoder, describ- 
ing Blackburn College, located in Carlin- 
ville, Illinois. Blackburn is a college where 
“students can get an education under their 
own power.” As the authors of the article 
explain: 


Built by its students, operated and managed 
by them, Blackburn is a college where every- 
body works. Three hundred boys and girls 
assemble there every fall and put one an- 
other through college. With the exception of 
five day students whose families live in Carlin- 
ville, all are working their way through. It 
is the only way to go to Blackburn, for 
work is as much a part of the program as 
English 1. 

Stand in the office of the president, look 
out on the campus, and you are likely to see 
the college wash drying on the line. Black- 
burn functions much on the style of a large 
household where it is hard to make both ends 
meet and all the children must pitch in to 
help. The college laundry has Blackburn boys 
operating the washing machines, while the 
girls handle the irons and mangles. Step 
next door to the laundry and you are in the 
college kitchen. Here you will find a boy and 
five girls getting dinner, and when the meal 
is ready for the table, it will be served by a 
crew of 21 student waitresses. 

Whatever the job, every Blackburn student 
puts in 15 hours of manual labor a week, 
two and a half hours six days a week. His 
jlabor matches his academic work—15 hours 
in the classroom, 15 hours with broom, saw, 
or dishrag. 


The students do everything but teach 
themselves. They do all clerical work, tend 
the grounds, repair the plumbing, and serve 
as janitors. The firemen at the central-heat- 
ing plant at 3:30 A. M. are students, and the 
lanterns flickering across the campus an hour 
later indicate that other students are on the 
way to milk the college herd of blooded Hol- 
stein-Friesians. If the food in the dining hall 
is good, the credit belongs to the students. If 
the rooms are cold, students get the blame. 
Coeds plan all the meals, and do such a thrifty 
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job of it that while the fare compares with 
that of a country-club college, they feed a 
student at an average cost of 39 cents a day. 


Red Cross, Age 60 


Last week, on May 21, the American 
Red Cross observed the 60th anniversary 
of its founding. In recollection of those 
years, the organization’s news service 
furnished this brief history: 

On a mild spring evening 60 years ago, a 
small group of dead-in-earnest men and 
women met at Clara Barton’s home in Wash- 
ington and founded the American Associa- 
tion of the Red Cross. 

In the threescore years since 1881 many 
things have come to pass. Disasters have 
taken their toll, wars wrought destruction, 
famine and epidemic come and gone. And 
in all these catastrophies the American Red 
Cross has played its part—clothing, feeding, 
sheltering the homeless and ministering to 
those who were ill. 

Members of the group that met at Miss Bar- 
ton’s unpretentious residence on that historic 
occasion could not possibly have known to 
what extent their pioneer efforts were to bene- 
fit humanity. In 1905 the fast-growing Soci- 
ety was reorganized under a new Congres- 
sional charter to enable its leaders and mem- 
bership to carry forward more effectively its 
humanitarian tasks. , 

The great things that have been accom- 
plished in these crowded 60 years have been 
made possible not only by the driving power 
of those in the vanguard of Red Cross ac- 
tivity, but by the united efforts of the Ameri- 
can people. 

Over a year and a half has passed since 
the present war started, and the Red Cross 
has collected and sent millions of dollars’ 
worth of food, clothing, and medical sup- 
plies to suffering civilian populations. To 
England alone has gone more than $16,- 
000,000 worth. Here are a few of the items 
already furnished to the British people: 
ambulances, 151; station wagons, 25; sur- 
gical dressings, 14,840,496: articles of cloth- 
ing produced by chapter members, 2,702,- 
330; portable X-ray machines, 36; field 
kitchens, seven complete and 12 incom- 
plete; paper cups, 2,300,000; hot water 
bottles, 205,000; paper handkerchiefs, 
1,000,000; buttons, 720.000; scissors, 10.- 
000; thread, 301.200 spools; pins, 15,984 
papers; shoes, 156,000 pairs. 


In Brief 


Italian forces suffered a ‘“‘stinging”’ de- 
feat during part of the Ethiopian campaign. 
According to a report brought back to 
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England not long ago, native troops crept 
up to Italian camps and released swarms 
of bees. The miniature air attack drove 
the Italians into a frenzy of swatting and 
running, while Ethiopians dashed in and 
seized their weapons. 





